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1941 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current publications in many fields) have been sent to 
all member schools. Please bring these lists to the attention 
of the various departments in your school (English, Social 
Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 





Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in private 
schools, the Booklists are attractively bound in colored covers 
and contain short critical reviews of the new books. Prices 
are kept low to encourage schools to place copies in the hands 
of all their pupils. 

Use the 1941 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 


: : sa we __ { member price ..... 10 
Junior List (grades I-VIII): nenameiee giles... Ve 
Seni ' p _ ) member price ....... 12c 

enior List (grades IX-XIN): non-member price... .18c 

















I. The Annual Report for 1940. — In May two copies of 
the Annual Report for 1940 will be mailed to each Representative 
of the Board in the member schools. One copy should be handed 
to the head of the school and the other should be made available 
to the faculty. All delegates who registered at the Annual Con- 
ference on February 28 and March 1, will receive personal copies 
of the Report. 

Briefly, the contents will include the minutes of the Sixteenth 
Annual Conference; the reports of the section meetings; Dr. Richard 
M. Gummere’s address; the reports of the Board’s officers; and the 
report of the Elementary Schools Committee. 


II. Sixteenth Annual Conference. — The Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board, held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on February 28 and March 1, was attended by 
525 people, representing public and private schools, colleges, and 
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educational associations. A complete account of the sessions will 
be found in the Annual Report. 


Registration began at eleven Friday morning, February 28, 
and continued throughout the Conference. Delegates who arrived 
early were urged to study the publishers’ display, in which thirty- 
two companies and educational organizations participated. The 
art exhibit was set up at noon. Arranged on light screens, set in 
a saw-toothed pattern against the wall, it told a continuous story 
with lettering, drawings, and photographs of the meaning of art 
in the school curriculum. This exhibit is now being shown in 
schools. 


The first group of section meetings (Day School, English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Religious Education) was held 
from two until four. The second group (Administrators, Latin, 
Natural Science, Social Studies) was held from four-thirty until 
six-thirty. At half past seven two hundred and seventy-four of 
the delegates gathered for the Conference dinner. After the tables 
had been cleared, Mr. Roberts, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, introduced Mr. Arthur B. Perry, Principal of the Boys’ 
School of Milton Academy, who in a delightfully humorous and 
cordial address of greeting welcomed the delegates to Boston. The 
principal address of the evening was given by President James 
Phinney Baxter, of Williams College. The subject of his address, 
suggested by his experiences with the administration of the draft, 
was “War-Time Influences on American Education.” 


On Saturday morning the third group of section meetings 
(Elementary School, Librarians, Music, Studio and Shop) was held 
at nine-thirty. At half past eleven there followed a General Meet- 
ing, of which a highlight was the report of the Chairman of the 
Bureau of Research. The report of the Nominating Committee 
(Chairman: Mr. Edward W. Eames, Headmaster, Governor 
Dummer Academy; Mr. William R. Brewster, Headmaster, Kim- 
ball Union Academy; Mr. Allan Clapp, Assistant to the Headmaster, 
Browne and Nichols School) was presented by Mr. Clapp. Mr. 
Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s School, was unanimously re- 
elected Chairman of the Executive Committee; and Dr. Richard 
Knowles, Headmaster of the William Penn Charter School, and 
Miss Allegra Woodworth, of the Shipley School, were unanimously 
elected to serve for one year as Representatives-at-Large. 
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The Conference closed with an address entitled “Twenty 
Years Onward, or The Next Two Decades in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Chairman of the Committee 
on Admission of Harvard College. This address is printed in full 
in the Annual Report. 


III. Executive Committee Meeting. — At its regular spring 
meeting, on April 8, the Executive Committee made tentative plans 
for the next Annual Conference, which will be held in Philadelphia 
on February 27 and 28, 1942. Dr. John M. Gummere, of the 
William Penn Charter School, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Local Committee. 


One item on the agenda was the consideration of all resolu- 
tions passed by Conference section meetings. The Executive 
Committee took action as follows: 


Day School Group 


Resolved that the following program be referred to the 
Executive Committee: 


a. A medium should be provided within the S. E. B. for 
the exchange of problems and ideas peculiar to the day schools 
interpreted by a special permanent committee. 


b. Through this committee the scope of the S. E. B. 
would be broadened by increased membership of day schools 
and the position of all types of independent schools would be 
strengthened. 


c. The Day School Group requests the Board to permit 
the Group to choose a representative to serve on the Executive 
Committee of the Board. 


The Executive Committee appointed Mr. Robert A. Steven- 
son, Jr., of Allen-Stevenson School, and Mr. Howard Corning, 
Headmaster of Green Vale School, a special committee of two to 
make plans for next year’s meeting of the Day School Group. No 
action was taken on the appointment of a permanent Day School 
Committee. Since the Executive Committee always does have at 
least one representative of the day schools among its members, it 
seemed unnecessary to allow the Day School Group to choose a 
special day school member. 
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Resolved that it be recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that a public relations committee be appointed to inter- 
pret our schools to the public at large. 

The Executive Committee expressed its hearty approval of 
this recommendation. As a first step, the Chairman is consulting 
the Advisory Committee. 


English Group 


Resolved that the English Group of 1941 highly commends 
the Report of the Language Committee of the School and 
College Conference on English and suggests the adoption of 
its ideas. 

The Executive Committee accepted this resolution. 

Resolved that the English Group favors the preparation 
of preliminary English Examinations, providing there is like- 
lihood that the secondary schools or others would care to use 
them. 


The Executive Committee accepted this resolution. 


Mathematics Group 

Resolved that geometry questions may be asked on the 
Mathematics II examination. 

The Executive Committee accepted this resolution. 

Resolved that the Standing Committee be empowered to 
make any corrections in the statement of requirements neces- 
sary to concur with the motion above. 

The Executive Committee accepted this resolution. 

Resolved that simultaneous equations in two unknowns 

be dropped from the Mathematics III Algebra paper. 


The Executive Committee accepted this resolution. 


Modern Language Group 


Resolved that the Secondary Education Board’s examina- 
tion dates remain unchanged. 
The Executive Committee voted to have this matter of moving 


the examination dates from June to May considered again at next 
year’s conference. 
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Elementary School Group 
Resolved that it be recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that a public relations committee be appointed to 
interpret our schools to the public at large. 
This resolution is identical with one passed by the Day School 
Group. 


IV. Membership. — The Executive Committee is happy to 
announce the election to membership of the following schools: 


Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. 
Harrison M. Davis, Jn., Headmaster 
Hamden Hall Country Day School, New Haven, Conn. 
E. Stantey Tayitor, Headmaster 
Oldfields School, Glencoe, Maryland 
Duncan McCuttoca, Headmaster 
Potter School, Tucson, Arizona 
Tuomas P. Tammen, Headmaster 
South Kent School, South Kent, Conn. 
SAMUEL S. BartLett, Headmaster 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt. 
LaurENcE G. Leavrrt, Headmaster 


V. Report of Modern Language Conference. — The report 
of the Modern Language Conference of the Board, which was held 
in Boston last December, is now ready. Copies were mailed to the 
member schools on April 23. In addition to an introduction and 
a reprint of the Twelve-Point Program (taken from the Survey of 
Modern Languages in Elementary and Secondary Schools, published 
a year ago), the report contains the final reports of the following 
conference committees: Committee on Aims and Objectives; Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning; Committee on College Admission; 
Committee on Equal Recognition of All Modern Foreign Languages; 
Committee on Examinations. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the Board office. 
The price to members is 14 cents, postpaid; to non-members 17 
cents, postpaid. 

We call your attention to the article, Foreign Language Tests, 
by Mr. John M. Stalnaker, which appears on p. 15 of this But- 
LETIN. This is the paper which Mr. Stalnaker read at one of the 
general sessions of the Modern Language Conference. Next month 
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we shall print the paper read by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, of the 
Educational Records Bureau, entitled Objective Tests in Modern 
Foreign Languages. Reprints of both of these papers will be available 
at the Board office and may be purchased at a low nominal price. 


VI. Plans of the Standing Committee in Latin. — The 
Board’s comprehensive examination in Latin has become familiar 
in its present form and seems to meet with general approval. It 
is not ideal, however, to develop a paper, only to permit it to 
become stereotyped and unchanging in detail. There should be 
opportunity to benefit by constructive criticism and new sugges- 
tions from other teachers, from examiners and committee members. 
And yet the immediate incorporation of new techniques in the 
regular June examination might be deemed inadvisable. With this 
in mind the Standing Committee in Latin proposed at the last 
Conference the construction of an experimental paper which schools 
wishing to co-operate might give to certain Latin classes next 
spring. This would serve to pre-test methods hitherto unused in 
our examinations under circumstances similar to those obtaining 
in June, with the important exception that the matter of promo- 
tion or transfer to other schools would not be involved. An informal 
expression of opinion by those present at the Latin Group Meeting 
indicated that there was sufficient interest in participation to 
make the results of the experiment valuable. Pending decision on 
further details, this mention of the plan is now made both to con- 
firm the recent tentative understanding and to reach other schools 
which may not have been represented at the Latin Session in 
Boston. 


Since the Examiners of the Board have their regular commis- 
sion to perform, the Standing Committee will take primary respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the experimental paper. The Commit- 
tee has recently met to outline the arrangement of the examination 
and to apportion the work of construction. The paper is not 
designed as a well-balanced test in all divisions of the field, and it 
will be in no sense a sample or a standard for the regular paper. 
Neither is it intended to duplicate the strictly objective techniques 
which have their own distinct value and are exemplified in numerous 
currently published achievement tests in Latin. But it will afford 
an opportunity to work out recent suggestions for testing skills 
that have been grouped for convenience under the four headings 
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of Vocabulary, Forms, Syntax, and Comprehension. The entire 
examination will probably require 80 minutes; but it will be so 
divided that it can be given in two parts, if it is inconvenient to 
find two consecutive class periods for it. The paper will be best 
adapted for pupils preparing the Gamma requirements for the June 
examination; and it is hoped that the schools will make use of it 
during the second half of April. The tests will be graded by the 
schools according to a scheme of evaluation supplied with them, so 
that the limited statistical returns requested will have uniform 
value. These returns, with comments from the teachers, will be 
studied by the Latin Committee, so that types of questions that 
have proved their reliability may be recommended for future 
adoption on the regular paper at the discretion of the Examiners. 
By this procedure the examination program in Latin, in the spirit 
of all activities of the Board, should remain progressively co-opera- 
tive. To this end the Latin Committee invites comment upon the 
project outlined above in the course of its development as well as 
in eventual judgment upon its result. 


VII. Library Committee. — The Library Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board announces that Mr. Harold D. Jones, 
Librarian of Haverford School, will be secretary of the committee 
from now on, in place of Mr. Harold Peterson, resigned. A new 
member of the committee is Miss Agnes Camilla Hansen, Associate 
Director of the School of Library Science, Pratt Institute. 


VIII. Private School Library Luncheon. — On Monday, 
June 23, a Private School Library Luncheon will be held in Boston. 
The theme announced by the Chairman of the School Library 
section of the American Library Association is “School Library 
Service from the Latin American Point of View.” 


IX. Museum Exhibition. — Over twenty American art 
museums will participate in an exhibition opening at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts on June 17. This exhibition is being arranged 
in recognition of the annual conventions of the American Library 
Association and the National Education Association, meeting in 
Boston during the last two weeks in June and the first week in 
July. The current trend toward the integration of museum services 
in the new teaching synthesis in our schools will be the major theme 
of the exhibition. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LISTS OF FAVORITE 
BOOKS 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ Own Lists 
of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
boys, and for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade girls) are ad- 
mirable supplements to the Board’s Junior and Senior Book- 
lists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that they were 
actually constructed by boys and girls in private schools. 
They include both old and new books, and titles are classified 
according to type. Many of our members report that chil- 
dren show genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of Favorite { member price ....... 15e 
Books: \ non-member price. .. .20c 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite { member price ....... 12¢ 
Books: \ non-member price... .15c 




















Contributors’ Department 
(This department of the BuLLetrN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. 
Will you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken 
by our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 





To the Editor of the BuLLETIN: 


The recent Conference of the Secondary Education Board was 
well worth the trip to Boston, and the increased concern in evidence 
at the Conference for the great need of convincing the people of 
this country that independent schools have a worthy place in the 
national educational picture was encouraging. 

For a long time we have refused to be worried about what the 
average citizen, the man who cannot afford our kind of school for 
his children, the fellow with the vote thinks of us and the job we 
are trying to do. It is not too late to justify in his mind our exist- 
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ence, to remove the dangerous doubts he has because of his per- 
fectly natural ignorance of private education. 

The turn of thought at the Conference gives me courage to 
suggest formally a fond idea of mine, often broached informally, 
but until recently little considered. I offer it in very brief form, 
with the belief that it can be worked out in detail, and that if acted 
upon favorably by the schools concerned, it will do much toward 
solving the problem immediately confronting us. 

Many of our schools have scholarships available for promising 
boys in need of financial assistance. We know it, our parents 
know it, our friends know it — but Mr. Average Citizen does not 
know it. There has been a perfectly understandable hesitancy on 
the part of the individual School to publicize such opportunities. 
But by pooling scholarship resources, by getting together in the 
search for boys who are fine scholarship material much of the need 
for hesitancy will be removed. I humbly suggest that those board- 
ing schools with available scholarship aid put into effect in 1942 a 
nation-wide Competitive Scholarship Program, and that the private 
day schools of any given large city put into effect a similar “‘city- 
wide” program. 

Such an event, held each year on approximately the same dates, 
professionally and ethically preceded by official announcements to 
all public schools, would bring to us much good-will, and would 
bring our schools to the favorable attention of that fellow who at 
this moment knows nothing about us (except that he doesn’t like 
us!). The boarding school competition would be a national event 
of an exciting nature; the winners of scholarships would gain national 
commendation and the awarding schools, national justification. 
The day school competitions would provide a community event 
just as powerful and just as professionally favorable to us in the 
smaller area. 

There is nothing new about this idea. But it would be new 
for us to be actively engaged in helping the average citizen to 
become acquainted with our values. In this respect we have slighted 
this very important member of our democracy; we have taken too 
much for granted; we have been much more attentive to our parents 
and friends. 

The Secondary Education Board is just the organization to 
direct this task and I sincerely recommend that its Executive Com- 
mittee take the matter into consideration at its earliest convenience. 
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It is possible that a Public Relations Committee might be appointed 
to go into action. The recent report of such a committee for the 
National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls is a very 
helpful document. 

Sincerely yours, 

— Cart N. Hotmes, Headmaster. 

Hawken School 
South Euclid, Ohio 





To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


At the recent Secondary Education Board conference I was 
particularly impressed by the importance of the motion made by 
Mr. Thurston Chase suggesting the creation of a committee to 
study our public relations problems. 

Several speakers at the conference mentioned the importance 
in public relations of school scholarships. Not long ago President 
Conant gave us all some valuable ideas on the importance of having 
private education work towards a breaking down of class lines and 
economic stratification. 

The colleges, with the aid of their endowments, have been able 
to provide for a considerable number of boys of limited means; and, 
wherever possible, the secondary schools and the elementary schools 
have followed suit. Many schools provide free education or very 
reasonable education for boys from their own neighborhood. Others, 
particularly in the secondary field, have large or even complete 
scholarships. However, many schools, particularly in the elemen- 
tary field, are plagued with the fear that even if they do take a 
few under-privileged children, these boys and girls cannot be 
assured of being able to continue on in private education after the 
elementary years are past. While the future scholarship chances 
for local boys can sometimes be determined, the opportunities for 
city boys or those coming from a distance are harder to ascertain. 
Yet the health and environmental qualities of boarding schools and 
country day schools could be particularly valuable to gifted, but 
under-privileged, city youngsters. 

The growth of educational measurement in the last quarter 
century should have had tremendous importance in bringing poten- 
tially good material at an increasingly younger age into the private 
education system, but lack of coordination between scholarship 
opportunities has prevented such a thing. 
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It excites me to consider the possible good we could accom- 
plish by opening up our private educational facilities to groups of 
youngsters beginning at eight or ten years old and continuing right 
on through college. I would like to see the day when as large a 
percentage of boys and girls in all levels of private education are 
receiving free or self-earned educations as can now be found at the 
college level. 

Such a dream can be made to come true only by interesting 
some of our large foundations and educational benefactors in the 
really worthwhile job that private education can do for superior 
students from all walks of life and will do, if given the chance. 

If the Secondary Education Board could put its weight behind 
the creation of a group of scholarships of a vertical type taking 
a bright individual straight through from his lower grades to his 
college diploma, an experiment would be started which would 
have wide repercussions and which would correct many of the 
public’s misapprehensions concerning the lower levels of private 
education. 

When the suggested new committee on public relations is 
created, I hope that the above suggestion will be one of the matters 
it considers. I hasten to advance these thoughts at an early stage, 
for I feel that such a committee will be increasingly busy as the 
wisdom of its creation and the possible magnitude of its job becomes 
apparent. 

Yours sincerely, 
— Wiiuiam M. Dootrrtie, Headmaster. 


Indian Mountain School 
Lakeville, Conn. 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


In connection with the highly successful Annual Conference 
recently held in Boston I should like to raise a question, which 
may at least have the merit of drawing out contrary opinions and 
stimulating discussion. 

The growth of the Board, the extension of its activities, and 
increasing conviction of the value of its work have led to the addi- 
tion of new discussion groups to such an extent that the program 
is becoming over-crowded. The dinner meeting of the Conference 
on Friday night is obviously well placed as the high point of the 
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occasion. But for the group sessions would it not be advantageous 
to extend the time available beyond the afternoon of one day and 
part of the morning of the day following?* This year it was neces- 
sary to schedule five meetings simultaneously during the first part 
of Friday afternoon and four meetings at the same time later on 
Friday and also on Saturday morning. Some conflicts, of course, 
cannot be avoided; but there would be a gain if the number of 
events in each round could be cut to three, or to four at most. For 
while some members of faculties teach more than one subject, there 
are many others also who are properly interested in group sessions 
of a general or administrative character as well as in their own 
subject fields. These group sessions, based on various factors of 
association, seem to me unique, as I think of the organization of 
other educational conventions. Not only do they possess value in 
themselves, but they often lead to “after-meetings” wherein the 
by-products of discussion prove to be of considerable importance. 
Finally, it is no disparagement of inspirational addresses from able 
and renowned speakers to remark that educational man is none 
the less a gregarious — I had almost written a rotarian — animal. 
In a program less compressed the socially inclined, from whatever 
quarters of the educational compass, would appreciate another 
interval between formal meetings in which to demonstrate that 
unity amid diversity which characterizes true education! 


At the moment it would seem preferable to extend the time 
by another session Friday morning, from 10:30 to 12:30, for example, 
rather than to prolong the Conference into Saturday afternoon. 
Some opportunity must be available also for committee meetings 
which it is necessary or convenient to hold in connection with the 
Conference. A study of the registration lists might indicate roughly 
how many of those attending the Conference probably gave up all 
day Friday in order to be present at the beginning of the sessions 
on Friday afternoon. Many of these without loss of time from 
school appointments, though with some added expense for over- 
night, could reach the Conference on Friday morning. The loss of 
attendance at that time would come largely from those who can 
now meet classes for at least part of Friday morning and still be 
present for the afternoon sessions. It might be a delicate decision, 
at the start of a new arrangement, which subject or adminstrative 





*The Executive Committees at its recent meeting, voted in favor of having the 1942 Annual 
Conference begin in the morning instead of the afternoon. 
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group would be least affected adversely by being scheduled for Fri- 
day morning. On matters of this sort, however, the Executive 
Committee possesses what information may be available; and I 
have abundant confidence in the Committee’s discretion, in view 
of the effectiveness with which recent Conference programs have 
been arranged within the present restricted limits. I merely sub- 
mit that the annual Conferences of the Secondary Education Board, 
like similar gatherings of several other educational organizations, 
deserve and require a two-day session rather than sessions on parts 
of two days. 

Sincerely yours, 

— Howarp T. Smrru. 

Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TESTS* 


Joun M. STALNAKER 
Consultant Examiner for the College Board 

The title of these remarks is sufficiently general, I trust, to 
permit a series of miscellaneous and disjointed comments on certain 
matters about testing which have especially concerned me lately. 
The truth is that I am going to make use of this opportunity to 
unburden myself on these matters. This group appreciates, | am 
sure, that the vision of one who devotes all of his time to testing 
work may be distorted, but with this warning I shall proceed to 
try to have you see certain trends as they appear to me. 

Proper testing is an important part of the educative process. 
However, test results must be cautiously and correctly interpreted 
if the test is to serve a useful function. Tests, as I shall attempt 
to point out, are powerful instruments in education and, like most 
powerful things, they may be used for bad as well as for good. It 
is no major task to develop tests to “prove” this or that. In fact, 
one of the uses of tests today it appears to me is to aid adminis- 
trators and other persons interested in various types of promotion 
in establishing certain conclusions which are felt to be desirable on 
the basis of a certain type of thought. It is high time that more 
attention was paid to the actual contents of the tests and the 
influence which the testing wields. 


*Paper read at the Secondary Education Board’s Modern Language Conference, held in 
Boston in December, 1940. Reprints may be secured from the S. E. B. office for a nominal price. 
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In the first place we should appreciate that all tests are limited 
instruments. In general the better the test the more limited its 
function. A test in French does not measure all of the values a 
student should receive from the study of French. Are there any 
tests available which measure all of the legitimate objectives of 
modern language instruction, and do an adequate job of it? If the 
available tests are limited ones, then one is in error to draw general 
conclusions about the teaching of the subject from the scores on 
an admittedly narrow test. It may be worthwhile for some pur- 
poses to know the height of a boy, and height may in certain ways, 
and when considered with other pertinent data, be needed in judg- 
ing something about the health of the person, but it is fantastic 
to think of height, no matter how accurately measured, as an index 
of health. The conclusion is not to stop measuring height, but 
rather to interpret the measurement accurately. The rating on a 
good reading test in French should indicate reasonably accurately 
the type of performance which a pupil made on the limited field of 
the test, but one must not make the mistake of concluding that the 
test score indicates anything else. Pronunciation, understanding 
of the spoken language, ability to compose in the language, gen- 
eral interest in the subject, the years of study and the amount of 
application are not necessarily indicated. 


Some objectives or goals of modern language teaching are more 
easily measured than are others. Some can be measured more 
quickly and more cheaply. Some can be measured more accurately. 
It is the duty of the teachers to state clearly and in comprehensible 
terms what it is that they are trying to do. They must go even 
further and insist that tests be developed to measure the more 
important of their objectives. Modern language teachers have been 
far too complacent. The movement of the so-called progressive 
educators, and of the so-called experts in test construction has gone 
largely unchallenged. The voice of the expert in the modern 
languages should now be heard, not as a meek voice, but as the 
voice of one who knows whereof he is speaking and who has some- 
thing to say. The present tendency is to develop tests in those 
aspects of modern language which are easy to test quickly, accu- 
rately, and cheaply. These instruments are then widely used and 
assume positions of importance. Soon they are taken as the sole 
objectives of modern language instruction, although some lip- 
service will still be given other objectives. The teachers them- 
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selves, and the experts in the language should see that this sort of 
thing does not take place. The professional test technician or the 
test salesman must not be allowed to dictate the aims of modern 
language teaching. 

It is a long and difficult task to construct a thorough test. It 
is a much more difficult task to put into comprehensible terms the 
aims of various courses of instruction. So much time and energy 
are required that the teacher is apt to prefer to buy an available 
test and assume that it is adequate. Test publishers, having taken 
a lesson from the advertising profession, are so naming their tests 
that they will sell, but titles are becoming no more indicative of 
the contents of a test than the title of a book or a motion picture 
is of its contents. 

It is therefore necessary to investigate thoroughly the nature 
of the test before we can be sure that it is suitable to our needs. 
Suitable tests of the standardized variety are of value to the teacher, 
as I trust Mr. Traxler will soon point out in some detail. I recom- 
mend their use, and the cautious interpretation of the results. It 
is undoubtedly of significance for the teacher to know how his 
pupils compare in reading ability in French as measured by test 
K with other pupils who have undergone a similar type of prepara- 
tion. This comparison is usually made by comparing the obtained 
scores with certain published norms. Although some of the better 
tests now have good norms, many published tests distribute norms 
no more characteristic of the populations they claim to represent 
than the fatal Lirerary Dicest Poll was of the sentiment of 
the voters. I remember well the early norms of a widely used 
intelligence test. One college president, with the generosity of 
interpretation which such persons are apt to give to favorable 
data, drew the conclusion that his college freshmen were the 
finest in the United States. He forgot that with few exceptions 
no first-rate privately endowed university in the country was in- 
cluded in the norms. Perhaps his college was first among the 
small second-rate institutions which were the principal users of 
this particular form of the test, and which they scored themselves 
and had reported to the norm collection clerk. But the first-line 
colleges were omitted. 

In addition to the use of published tests, I recommend to the 
teachers vitally interested in their subject the development of 
good homemade tests, and | do not refer to the test constructed by 
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the teacher on the morning on which it is to be given as he strolls 
across the campus to the classroom where the victims are awaiting 
him. What finer exercise is there than to develop a test of which 
the teacher is willing to say: ‘““This test requires the major types 
of skills which I have been striving to develop in my students.” 
The test must be thorough, it must be long, and it must lend itself 
to precise evaluation. It must be carefully interpreted. If several 
teachers can collaborate both on the preparation and the evaluation 
of the test, even greater good will result. But this sort of task is 
a long and arduous one. Only the hearty teacher will suffer it. 

Tests, whether made by the teacher, by the College Board, or 
by some other testing agency, all have an influence on the curricu- 
lum and on the type of study, if any, indulged in by the pupil, and 
even on the methods used in teaching. It would be fortunate if we 
could rule differently, if we could pass a resolution that these many 
influences insofar as they are bad should no longer be allowed to 
exert the power that they now do. But like it or not, tests have 
exerted, and I believe will continue to exert, a very powerful influ- 
ence on the classroom situation. The test is to the pupil the one 
clear-cut and understandable expression of the genuine objectives 
of the study as far as he is concerned. It is tangible — it is real. 
To the teacher, and especially the weak teacher, the College Board 
Examinations are the one goal toward which he directs all of his 
efforts. Tests are analyzed and dissected and careful studies made 
in an effort to predict what will probably be asked another year. 
If the effort devoted to this sort of thing could only be directed 
toward teaching the candidates the subject without regard to the 
tests, much would be gained by all. Yet the insecure teacher finds 
himself forever in a quandary trying to figure out ways of defeat- 
ing the purpose of the tests, which is to yield a true picture of the 
state of ability of the candidate. 

It has been stated here at these meetings that vocabulary is 
one important thing which the candidate must acquire. It has also 
been pointed out, quite rightly in my opinion, that one of the best 
methods for making a quick and thorough survey of the size of a 
person’s vocabulary is by the best-answer type of objective test 
item. For purposes of teaching this type of item is of no value, 
but because the item deals with single words, some teachers are 
having their pupils memorize word lists. It is absurd for the 
teacher to attempt to drill, drill, drill on single words. It is unwise 
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to use this type of item in the teaching process. The student 
should read more and more and in that way acquire his vocabulary. 
He will then be able to gain a very high score on any valid type 
of vocabulary test, but of far greater importance, he will have 
gained a valuable skill in reading. 

Although teachers are urged and urged to ignore test forms, 
there remains the feeling that a concentration on test forms may 
be the surer way of helping students to pass examinations. The 
falsity of this procedure will in time be demonstrated. In the 
meantime, we who are concerned with the development of ade- 
quate test forms should perhaps enter into the spirit of the game 
and shift from one form to another, from one type to a very dif- 
ferent-appearing one until the weak teacher finds it easier to direct 
the attention of his pupils to the subject in question rather than to 
the test form. Actually the matter cannot be so easily settled. 
Certain test forms which are perhaps less efficient or desirable from 
many points of view must still be used if they can be shown to 
exert a good influence on the nature of the preparation for the 
tests. Although indirect measures may be developed for certain 
skills measured directly only with great difficulty, such indirect 
measures frequently do have this bad influence. It would seem 
to me unwise at this time to use any measure of ability to compose 
in a foreign language, for example, which did not demand actual 
composition in the language. 

In this regard I view with considerable alarm the growing use 
of objective measures in the secondary schools, colleges, and even 
graduate schools, to the exclusion of all other types of tests. Many 
of the objective tests being used are excellent ones and are based 
on a much sounder development than is given to even the best of 
the essay tests. But with the increasing use of the fixed-response 
type of tests there is coming a decreasing use of the type of test in 
which the candidate has to write a word, phrase, or in the more 
reactionary types still used to some extent by the College Board, 
even a sentence or paragraph. It is all well and good to say that 
there is no reason for the teachers to cease demanding writing in 
the classroom, but both teachers and pupils are being convinced on 
the basis of the evidence produced chiefly by teachers’ colleges that 
science, education, and truth can best be achieved by the purely 
fixed-response type of thing. The time may not be far distant 
when we shall recognize the fixed-response type of mind, and one 
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will dare not ask a question, even away from the school situation, 
without offering the person questioned several responses from 
which to select the correct one. The method has found favor in 
certain lunch rooms where one may hear this sort of thing: ““You 
want some pie? Apple, raison, custard, mince?’’ The trend may 
even change the age-old question “wilt thou be mine?” to some- 
thing of this nature: “You will be my wife! Answer: true, prob- 
ably true, undecided, probably false, false.’ It is my belief that 
some steps must be taken to increase interest in and attention to 
writing. No tests of the fixed-response type have yet been developed 
which do not, in my opinion, influence in a pernicious fashion the 
teaching of such subjects as composition, or literary appreciation 
and understanding in any modern language including English. 

By calling tests objective some persons are led to believe that 
all the subjective elements (which are somehow or other unscien- 
tific and, therefore, suspect) have been eliminated and a measure 
devised which yields the infallible truth. Actually the fixed- 
response type of test is objective only in the sense that the candi- 
date is forced to make a selection from among given responses, and 
therefore accurate clerical tabulation of the results is facilitated. 
The selection of items which comprise the test, and the actual 
writing of the items themselves are usually all too subjective. 


There are one or two more observations which I wish to make 
on the fixed-response type of tests and in making these remarks I 
am not claiming that the organization which I represent differs 
from all other organizations. The April tests of the Board are all 
of the fixed-response type. Many of the June examinations are of 
this type. I firmly believe that the fixed-response type of test has 
many virtues. I leave to others the task of telling about these. At 
the moment I am considering the dangers. The real danger is in 
the exclusive use of the fixed-response type and the use of this 
type for purposes where it should not be used. If you believe that 
I am unnecessarily worried, I invite you to visit high schools in 
certain sections of the country where the state testing programs 
play an influential role, where objective tests reign supreme, where 
classes are large, and teachers willing to believe that machine- 
scorable tests are just as good as and very much easier to evaluate 
than any possible written papers. These candidates would be com- 
pletely bewildered by such an examination as the College Board 
English paper, even though they might receive a reasonably good 
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score on its Scholastic Aptitude Test (a fixed-response type of 
test). I favor the use, to some extent, of tests requiring writing 
by the candidate and the elevation of this type of test to a position 
of respected importance. 

The statistical basis for the validation of certain of these tests 
is highly questionable. It is not appropriate to go into the matter 
here, but I may mention that I am not infrequently shocked to 
hear technicians who appear otherwise intelligent claim that a 
certain response to an item is the correct one because the candi- 
dates answering that response are in general, or on the average, 
better on the total test than are the candidates who give any other 
response. One might list several sentences in French and ask the 
candidate to indicate which of the given sentences was the best 
from the point of view of language, style and effectiveness. Now 
because more students of a particular background who score high 
on the test at one administration mark a particular response, one 
has not proved that that response is the correct or the best one. 
I am reminded of the ardent candidate for a master’s degree who 
gave a dictation type of spelling test to a superior group. For a 
reason which I do not know, one of the early words was cat. The 
group found something ridiculous in the fact that they should be 
required to spell cat, even for the cause of science or an education 
degree, and the brighter ones, demonstrating a weakness in their 
basic fiber, maliciously spelled it k-a-t. The analysis was faithfully 
made by the most approved technique and it was discovered that 
the correct and valid spelling of the word cat is k-a-t, because the 
bright students so spell it. I hope that the absurdity of this illus- 
tration will not encourage you to overlook the fact that the same 
method, with all its fallacies, is being used in many cases where 
the absurdity of its use is less obvious but just as great. 

The correlational technique is being equally misused. I was 
happy to find a member of my Committee at this meeting pointing 
out to me that a high correlation found in a certain instance might 
have been caused by reasons other than those which I happened 
to want. He wasright. All correlations are made within a certain 
frame-work, and if any element in this frame-work is changed, the 
correlations may be expected to vary. In one investigation it was 
found that the ability to spell a series of words gave the best pre- 
diction of the ability to typewrite. Under the conditions which 
there maintained, spelling happened to be the best index for typing 
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ability. Would you conclude that spelling might regularly be used 
as a valid measure of typing ability? Certainly not after the stu- 
dents learned that passing the test in typing was to be determined 
by the ability to spell. Similarly one should not conclude that 
because a fixed-response type of vocabulary test is at this time the 
best index of general ability in a language it will continue to remain 
so after teachers alter their preparation by stressing vocabulary to 
the exclusion of all else. 

The worth of aptitude tests is usually measured by the extent 
to which they predict grades in certain courses. This type of study 
is perfectly proper, should regularly be undertaken, I believe, and 
usually is open to only a limited type of criticism. Before a high 
correlation should be expected, one should ascertain that the grades 
represent the same sort of thing the test is intended to measure. 
Usually they don’t. The correlations may be influenced by many 
extraneous conditions. Because the correlation is low, one has not 
proved that the test is worthless, any more than one should con- 
clude that because the correlations are high, the test is established 
as a valid measure. In measuring the relationship between one of 
the tests of the Board and grades gained at one college each of 
some twenty sections of the college subject was considered sepa- 
rately. There were about twenty-five students, as I recall, in each 
section. The sections were not all taught by the same person; 
quite a number of different teachers were involved. The correla- 
tions ranged from around —.25 to +.85. The person who made 
this study was somewhat bewildered because he did not see how 
he could tell whether or not the test was a valid one. 

Too much emphasis has been placed on correlations between 
tests and course results. The feeling has been developed that test 
makers are about to produce a test which administered early in life 
will tell with unfailing accuracy exactly what a candidate will do 
throughout his entire career. So far as I know, and I hope in this 
locality where human engineering runs rampant I am not speaking 
out of turn, this day is far distant. I think there are grounds for 
suspicion when high correlations are found between aptitude and 
subsequent success. A series of one-hundred candidates for the 
doctor’s degree in French take, at the start of their work, a reading 
test in French. If their marks in their graduate work correspond 
very closely to the indications of this initial test, then what sort 
of humdrum instruction has taken place? Has no one been stimu- 
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lated to exceed himself? Has not some brilliant student been bored 
to the extent that his intelligence would warrant? Why this regu- 
larity? Indeed, it should be a cause for concern, not for rejoicing. 
Of course, I should be disturbed if the tests of the College Board 
should yield, regularly, zero or negative correlations with course 
grades, but I am anxious to validate them on other grounds than 
the traditional correlation with course grades. 


I now wish to speak of the matters which may be of more 
interest and concern to most of you here. The College Entrance 
Examination Board is, as few people seem to realize, an organiza- 
tion of forty-four colleges. It has no independent existence apart 
from these colleges which have joined together to form it. The 
membership has been growing in recent years, the last two colleges 
admitted being Stanford and the University of Chicago. Secondary 
schools and their associations are well represented on the Board. 
The Board, consisting of representatives of these forty-four insti- 
tutions, meets twice a year, and among other things elects annually 
four officers, an Executive Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a 
Research Secretary, and a Consultant Examiner. The Assistant 
Secretary and the Consultant Examiner devote their full time to 
the Board’s work. These officers and their staffs conduct the busi- 
ness of the Board. They carry out to the best of their ability the 
wishes of the member colleges as these wishes are expressed in the 
various committee actions. Secondary school men are placed on 
all committees, and so have an active part in shaping the policies 
of the Board. 

The Board is concerned primarily with performing certain 
functions for its member institutions; its services are available to 
non-members as well. Although each member of the Board pays 
a nominal fee annually, the chief source of income is from the fees 
of the candidates who, at the request of the colleges or the second- 
ary schools, take the examinations which the Board offers. These 
examinations are administered at centers located throughout the 
United States, by paid representatives of the Board. The papers 
are all evaluated at a central point, and grades reported in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the colleges concerned. The Board is 
solvent financially, not at the moment being dependent upon 
grants or aides. The use of its services has been materially increas- 
ing for the past five years. This past year almost 22,000 candidates 
have taken some of the examinations. The Board offers what in 
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modern terms would be called a “deluxe service.” It attempts to 
conduct its work on as efficient a basis as is possible, but still feels 
justified in spending $2.25 for the mere evaluation of each paper 
in English, even though it has developed certain techniques which 
others might believe just as good or better which would cost nearer 
ten cents a paper to evaluate. It is one of the very few organiza- 
tions attempting a serious study of certain essay types of exam- 
inations. 

The Board appoints a committee to prepare each of its exam- 
inations. These committees, which consist of secondary school 
teachers and college teachers, have complete jurisdiction over the 
examination paper they are preparing and may develop any type 
of examination that they desire to use. The Consultant Examiner 
meets with each examining committee, as well as with almost all 
other committees of the Board, and attempts to guide the Exam- 
iners and inform them about certain testing techniques in vogue 
at the moment. The responsibility for the examination is none- 
theless entirely with the committee which may, if it see fit to do 
so, ignore every recommendation made. The committees, being 
human, are fallible, and some of the examinations are not all that 
could be wished. Criticism, even of a purely destructive nature, 
is invited, especially when supported by evidence or logic, for the 
committees are all striving to build better examinations. 

Modern foreign language examinations are offered three times 
a year. A reading test in French, German, and Spanish of the 
fixed-response type is offered in April and in September. In June 
a more extended type of examination is offered and readers are 
assembled in New York City to evaluate the results. Examinations 
involving speaking the foreign language or understanding the spoken 
word are not offered, but the June examinations are intended to 
be reasonably thorough measures of both reading and writing the 
language. The examinations of the Board in the foreign languages 
have been almost exclusively concerned with language as a tool 
rather than with the literary or humanistic aspects of the language, 
and yet a strong effort is being made to present in the papers 
passages written in a good style. The painful and distressing type 
of made language —e.g., Americanized-French — is largely dis- 
appearing, never to return we hope. 

It is the opinion of the Consultant Examiner that the tests in 
the modern foreign languages present no especially obtuse 
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examining problems such as those in English or History, and 
that the way toward improvement is reasonably straightforward and 
direct. Several matters about the examinations, however, have 
caused some confusion and it may be well to consider a few of these. 


The candidates taking the June series of examinations of the 
Board are a highly selected group on the basis both of native endow- 
ment and of school training. Where else is there a group of this 
size of equal or more capable students? Because the group is 
superior the standards are high — perhaps too high. The caliber 
of students admitted to the colleges making regular use of the June 
series is high; all colleges cannot hope to attract such able and well- 
prepared students. 


The flexibility of the Board is demonstrated by the changes 
which have taken place during the past five or ten years. Because 
the group which the Board serves is a conservative one, these 
changes have come all too rapidly, and in many cases the reason 
or justification for the changes has been far from clear. To appre- 
ciate the reason for the changes one must consider and agree with 
several basic principles. The first of these is that the function of 
an examination is to differentiate among the candidates who take 
the examination, and to do so on the basis of answers to questions 
judged by competent teachers of the subject to be a valid means 
of differentiation. The basic purpose then is not to say who are 
the sheep and who the goats, but merely to arrange the candidates 
in order from the most able to the least able. To do this effectively 
it is desirable to have examinations so difficult that the average 
student can score but fifty per cent of the total possible points. 
The questions should be so scaled that even the poorest candidate 
can do something and even the most able cannot do all. We prefer 
to have the differentiation made primarily on the basis of skill and 
knowledge and not on the basis of the speed of answering the items. 
Because the test is at best but a means of sampling the abilities of 
the student, we feel it is wise to ask many questions so as to be 
more certain that we have a fair and just sample of the work of 
the student. Any question should be legitimate which is considered 
by the better teachers preparing candidates for the examinations 
as a valid question. We also make certain statistical checks on the 
behavior of the items. Questions testing power as well as those 
testing the more routine aspects of the subject are included. We 
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want to measure the past training and future promise of the 
candidate. 

If the test has succeeded in giving a total score which spreads 
the candidates one from another, then the next step is to translate 
this raw score grade into what we optimistically call a more mean- 
ingful grade. This transmutation is very simple and should cause 
no confusion. A simple linear or straight-line conversion is made, 
similar to the change of temperatures recorded in Fahrenheit to 
the Centigrade scale, except in our case we have a series of different 
scales all translated onto our standard scale. The conversion is so 
arranged that in such a subject as English, for example, the average 
score is arbitrarily set at 500, and the other scores so adjusted that 
approximately two-thirds of the candidates receive scores between 
400 and 600. The other candidates fall where they must. The 
top score may be 650 or 850, depending upon the extent to which 
the highest ranking candidate differentiated himself from the other 
candidates. Likewise, the lowest score may be 200 or 243 or 275. 
Starting with this year reports to schools and to the candidates 
will be based on this standard scale. The sequence scale used for 
the past several years is being dropped, except in the reports to 
colleges, in an effort to simplify the grading scale. The average 
score for French 3, German 2, or Latin 4 will in each case be 500. 
No matter how difficult the examination, the average rating will 
still be 500. The only exception to this rule is the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test which is equated to a standard and not dependent 
upon the specific group taking it. Actually, however, the mean 
score each year is very close to 500. This past June it was 505, 
indicating that the population this past June was slightly superior 
to the standard population. 

The college must interpret these ratings as it sees fit. The 
ratings can most wisely be interpreted in the light of the school 
record, the recommendations of the school, and the future plans of 
the candidate. A passing grade for one institution may not be 
acceptable for another. Within a single institution a higher rating 
may be demanded in one subject than in another. This type of 
interpretation is encouraged by the officers of the Board, but of 
course the colleges interpret ratings as they see fit and make what- 
ever use they desire of the results. The actual papers of the candi- 
dates are also made available to those colleges who wish them, for 
whatever uses they care to make of them. 
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Examinations in the subject matter fields presuppose that 
candidates taking the examinations have had training in certain 
definite topics. The Board has for years published a document 
known as the Description of Examination Subjects which describes 
the nature of the content covered by the examinations. At one 
stage in the development of the Board these definitions of the 
subjects were very exacting and the examinations were of a fixed 
and predictable type permitting the worst type of cramming prepa- 
ration. In algebra, for example, one was told that questions would 
be asked on quadratics, but that the coefficients for the first term 
would be numerical and in no case literal. In geometry certain 
propositions were called the starred ones and the candidate was 
warned that he had better memorize these thoroughly. The exam- 
inations, being of the same type year after year, could be studied 
and the next examination reasonably well predicted. Candidates 
who attended certain schools where thorough cramming was done 
were assured of a good grade, whereas equal or more capable 
students not attending such a school were almost assured of a low 
grade. 


At the present time the definitions have become more general. 
Because cf the wide variety of preparations deemed acceptable by 
the schools and colleges, the Board’s examinations must concen- 
trate more and more on a basic minimum syllabus, on the type of 
training which any course, whether at the best preparatory schools 
or at some remote high school, will cover. The English examina- 
tion has succeeded admirably in this respect. It is approved even 
by the progressive school group, and so far as I know, has no out- 
spoken enemies. In mathematics the development of the Mathe- 
matics Attainment Test has finally, after a bitter struggle, gained 
for itself the approval it deserves. In these newer tests more and 
more attention is being paid to what is called power, that is the 
ability of the candidate to apply what he has learned to new situa- 
tions and to use his training in attacking problems other than those 
on which he has been trained. The science syllabi are still rather 
exacting, but a Commission has just made a report recommending 
certain reductions in the statement and the concentration of the 
examination on a basic core. There is some feeling that if only 
the core is covered, schools will soon themselves concentrate only 
on this aspect and ignore all other problems. This influence might 
be unfortunate, but the better schools will continue to teach as 
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they think best and the poorer schools and weaker teachers may 
well profit by concentrating more and more on those aspects of 
their subject which are said to be fundamental. The examinations 
based on the new science requirements will not be acceptable to 
the progressive school group, I fear, because the examinations will 
continue to consider science in the orthodox way. 

In the modern languages, the examinations have been rather 
thorough and in general acceptable both to the teachers and to the 
colleges. Here the progressive school group is satisfied, or mildly 
so. Because the groups taking the June papers are so highly 
trained in the languages, the standards upheld are found prohibi- 
tively high for students trained in the regions where foreign lan- 
guage teaching is not stressed. Although the examinations will 
change only as the Examiners approve, I hope to see more of the 
linguistic aspects of the paper covered objectively and a greater 
part of the papers made common for the three levels. There is 
ample evidence, which cannot be refuted by an expression of dis- 
like, that candidates taking the French 2 examination and those 
taking the French 4 examination can be adequately and well meas- 
ured by the same yardstick. Many advantages are gained through 
the use of the one instrument, not the least of which is allowing 
the student regardless of his years of service to show how much 
of the language he has mastered. We already are attempting to 
do this through the use of the sequence, or placement, scale in 
reporting the results to the colleges. It could be done more satis- 
factorily if the larger sections of the examinations were common. 
It must be realized that the number of years of study is not a true 
index of ability in the language and what the colleges are interested 
in, in part, is the actual attainment of the candidate, and his ability 
to continue with certain advanced courses in college. 

While I hope that certain sections of the modern language 
papers will be put into objective form, because I think that these 
objective forms offer many advantages in measuring fairly and 
thoroughly certain aspects of language training, I hope that the 
Board will continue to retain and improve certain of the essay type 
of questions on its language papers. 

If I may be granted the right to look into the crystal ball and 
to tell what I see of the future, I shall have to confess that in spite 
of the excellent arguments which I heard offered here at these 
meetings and which I have repeated in discussing the work of the 
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Committee on College Admissions, I still confidently predict that 
thorough tests in a genuine reading knowledge of the language are 
coming and that good serious and helpful courses concentrating on 
reading ability and its development, to the practical exclusion of 
any large amount of work in composition, speaking the language, 
or understanding the spoken word, will soon be developed. Although 
there may be certain unfortunate consequences of such action, there 
will be many advantages, I believe. Advantages or no, | still pre- 
dict that greater emphasis on reading as an objective is coming. 
This prediction should be accorded the same type of consideration 
which is given to other predictions of a crystal gazer, particularly 
when a test technician is doing the gazing. 

It is the feeling of the officers of the College Board that in it 
the colleges have an organization which is flexible enough to meet 
many of their needs and to help them materially in solving some 
of their present problems and some of the problems with which 
they may shortly be faced. So long as it can be of value to the 
schools and colleges it deserves support. When it ceases to justify 
this support it should be abandoned. Although a few years ago 
it was popular, at the various educational conferences, to predict 
that the Board was soon to go out of existence, at the present time 
more and more organizations concerned with the serious problems 
of education in this section of the country are appreciating that the 
Board is playing a vital and a forward-looking role. We of the 
Board enlist your co-operation to make it continue to play this 
role, which we feel is one of value both to the school and to the 
college. 
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REVIEWS 
Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
March, 1941 


The March issue of ProGREsstvE EpucaTIon centers around 
problems of health. The articles describe actual conditions in 
schools today, and are full of constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

What Can the Nursery School Teach Us? by Elizabeth Lee 
Vincent, seems particularly clear and well presented. She contrasts 
vividly current practices affecting the mental and physical health 
of children in Nursery Schools and in public elementary and second- 
ary schools. She begins by pointing out that the original Nursery 
School plan of providing a healthful living situation for children 
and a profitable educational, intellectual, and social experience is 
a great step ahead of the original purpose of the old-fashioned ele- 
mentary school, which was to “provide knowledge.” Many of our 
schools are still dominated by this one idea, and take little or no 
responsibility for the physical and personal well-being of the pupils. 
Public school playgrounds, shops, showers, gymnasiums, pools, 
kitchens, and lunch rooms should be kept open over weekends and 
during summer holidays in order to provide healthful activities 
and recreation in overcrowded communities. 


In the Nursery School responsibility for health is taken by the 
teachers. Recommendations for play, work, and feeding are made 
to them on the basis of doctor’s examinations. Children are exam- 
ined daily and excluded from school for all communicable diseases, 
including the common cold. In the public school for the most part 
the doctor takes all responsibility for the child’s health, or else it 
is entirely neglected. Since the emphasis is upon perfect attend- 
ance, children are not kept out for colds. Schools which included 
adequate medical care could have ‘“‘a tremendous effect in achiev- 
ing reasonably adequate medical supervision of growing children. 
Schools are the one public agency to which all children must submit 
an appreciable section of their waking time throughout the growth 
years. They could through education and present care make a 
spectacular difference in the present and future health of the nation. 
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“Instead of that our schools are in many communities com- 
pletely ignoring physical health and growth needs; in most others 
they are swimming lightly over the surface, picking out the most 
obvious and serious defects but ignoring the far greater mass of 
less obvious defects of sight, hearing, heart complications, nutri- 
tional inadequacies and other impediments to learning, and there- 
fore to full physical and psychological functioning.” 

In the Nursery School there is less overcrowding, more teachers 
per pupil, and project teaching rather than specific drills. Children 
are moved from group to group according to their own develop- 
mental needs. In the public school there is overcrowding, little 
co-operation between home and school, and a highly rigid and 
competitive system of “marks.” Elizabeth Vincent feels that to 
many children the constant fear of failure often tends to aggravate 
nervous habits and emotional upsets. Project teaching seems to 
be less fatiguing and has in it less nervous strain. 

Diet is well controlled in the Nursery School, and there is 
co-operation between home and school in educating parents and 
in supplementing deficient diets. In our elementary schools chil- 
dren often go home, but in many high schools lunches are controlled 
by commercial concessions, which care only to make money, hence 
offer mainly such food as hot dogs, pie, and ice cream. In some 
cities successful efforts have been made to educate children in the 
proper selection of food. 

For Young Americans, by Alice V. Keliher, is a thoughtful 
article with much emphasis upon the relation of poor atmosphere 
and physical surroundings to mental and physical health. An 
Educator and a Doctor Look at School Health, by Caroline Zachry 
and Benjamin Spock, is also an excellent article. The magazine 
seems unusually good throughout this month, I think in part because 
its illustrations are so concrete and its suggestions practical. 


April, 1941 

The April issue should prove interesting to Secondary Educa- 
tion Board members, because it will help them to learn about some 
of the many good things which are happening in our public schools. 
Many of us in private schools are poorly informed on developments 
in public education. The articles in this number give a few con- 
crete illustrations of valuable experimental work being done by 
public school teachers. 
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First, there are three brief reports dealing with experiments 
by individual teachers in New York City schools. They all point 
toward an increasing effort to understand more thoroughly the 
individual child and so be better able to help him. Report II, The 
Value of a Friendly Climate, by Bertha K. Schwartz, is particularly 
interesting. She took a group of eighteen disorderly, twelve-year- 
old boys who were considered “dishonest” by the police and “‘fail- 
ures” according to previous school records. By friendliness, interest, 
and skillful planning she moulded them into a good working group. 


Another report well worth reading is Paul Pierce’s A Campus 
Is Created, a description of planning in Wells High School (Chicago), 
carried out by the students with faculty help and advice. The 
planning resulted in the Science work in the school being directed 
toward the practical job of landscaping the school grounds. Stu- 
dents have had first hand experience and expert technical help on 
questions of finance, soils, plants, excavation, hauling of materials and 
drainage. They have formed committees and have met with and 
learned from government agencies in Chicago. The project is still 
going on, and one of the most valuable parts of it is that from the 
very start the initiative and much of the thinking has come from 
the students themselves. 


There are other brief articles all helping to show how by varied 
activities the public school is trying to meet the needs of various 
groups of children in the community. An example of this is the 
Radnor High School (Pa.) “‘co-operative course,” as told by Sydney 
V. Rowland in Not With the Schools Alone. Radnor is a suburban 
community and cannot hope to provide the specialized vocational 
training found in larger cities. Therefore, for its so-called “non- 
academic”’ students it has a “co-operative course” in which a high 
school senior may alternate between two weeks in school and two 
weeks on a job in the community. The school usually procures 
the job. Every attempt is made to connect the school subject 
matter with the practical work experiences. After three years, 
Radnor, although recognizing the existence of weaknesses, feels 
that a forward step has been taken educationally for both the school 
children and the local community. 


Finally, the magazine, under the heading A Survey of Summer 
Plans, offers teachers an impressive list of opportunities to accu- 
mulate more knowledge and experience through various kinds of 
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activities, including field trips and courses, work camps, workshops, 
and summer conferences. 

Although the subject matter of most of this month’s articles 
is decidedly non-academic, I think the subjects treated are impor- 
tant parts of the broader school scene. The different clear, con- 
crete pictures of what is happening in public schools contribute 
greatly to the value of the magazine and are of general interest to 
all those concerned with education. 


— Henry SCATTERGOOD, 
The Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March, 1941 


Refugee Education 


In any field of endeavor the problems confronted are fairly 
inherent in the subject matter, the particular enterprise, or the 
locale concerned. Certain difficulties, certain challenges, present 
themselves over and over again, varying only in emphasis or 
severity, masked sometimes by new names or new guises, but 
always recognizable underneath, and therefore fairly easily diag- 
nosed and treated by the trained expert in the field. Once in a 
long way, however, there arise completely new problems in any 
field. They constitute a challenge that taxes not only the ingenu- 
ity, but the resources and the energy of those charged with their 
solution. Such a problem, in the field of education, is the matter 
of refugee education. Seldom, in recent years, have American 
educational agencies been confronted with a more serious, more 
demanding, situation than now faces them, as the result of the 
wide influx of foreign peoples from war-torn countries throughout 
Europe. 


If the problem were one of educating the young and hitherto 
untutored, no matter what their native tongue, it would be rea- 
sonably simple of solution. All schools have, from time to time, 
welcomed children, born in foreign lands, but transferred, by reason 
of change in their families’ affairs, to America. Almost without 
exception they have proved better than average pupils and very 
easily educable, even with the handicap of initial language diffi- 
culties. The present problem can be in no way predicated upon 
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such past experience because it is no longer so simple and uncom- 
plicated. Children form actually only a small proportion of the 
vast number of European refugees whom we must now educate 
and, in a manner of speaking, assimilate. 

The refugee must be trained in ways which will give not only 
him, but this nation, the largest degree of benefit. And in the 
solution of the problem numerous professional and lay groups, as 
well as whole educational systems, are ably co-operating. Nell 
Mann, director of the employment department of the National 
Refugee Service, Incorporated, has said that programs for the 
education of refugees fall into three classes, in general: 

1. those which provide reorientation for the individual in his 
own profession, 

2. those which retrain the displaced individual in a field un- 
related to his former occupation, and 

3. those which concern themselves with individuals without 
any previous work history — that is, with youth. 


The first group includes physicians, lawyers, teachers, and 
other professionally trained individuals. Physicians are urged to 
settle in rural areas, where general practitioners are scarce. It is 
not so easy to place and arrange for the lawyer, whose legal knowl- 
edge is obviously governed by his knowledge of specific local, as 
well as, national law. Law schools have in some cases offered 
additional legal training to refugee lawyers in order to re-equip 
them for practice under the new conditions. The second group of 
refugees, Mrs. Mann points out, present many difficulties. Re- 
training involves drastic psychological readjustment. Financial 
necessity forces most of those in this group into employment which 
is definitely inferior for his social group. The emotional and 
economic adjustment attendant upon this, coming so soon after 
the political and social adjustment he has had to make, in fleeing 
his native land, are both difficult and disrupting. 

The third group, the young refugees, are more easily helped, 
of course, since all youth is more malleable, more adjustable to 
change. The federal government, as well as local government, has 
greatly aided this group. The fact that they are easily reached by 
the medium of the public school is in itself an important factor. 
Mrs. Mann points out that in general an attempt is made to teach 
the younger refugees those trades in which there is the greatest 
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local shortage of skilled workers and to discourage training in those 
fields which are overcrowded. Obviously, fundamental education 
is, happily, not the great need, among refugees. Training for a 
vocation therefore becomes paramount. For boys, training in 
such fields as the following is urged and encouraged: automotive 
mechanics, metal trades, building construction, maintenance trades, 
food trades, cafeteria management, and agriculture. For girls, 
the following types of vocational training are stressed: commercial 
studies, restaurant management, beauty culture, home economics, 
and textile and needle trades. 


Various agencies have greatly aided the government in the 
educational emergency created by the refugee influx. The National 
Refugee Service, the National Committee for Resettlement of 
Foreign Physicians; the Friends of Refugee Teachers, in Boston; 
the American Friends’ Service Committee; the Co-operative Col- 
lege Workshop, in Philadelphia; are among the agencies which are 
rendering substantial aid. The National Youth Administration, 
Mrs. Mann says, is the agency of the federal government which is 
doing a great deal to help the youngest group of refugees in estab- 
lishing themselves on an economically able basis. 


Problems of National Defense as School Study Material 


To meet a need which some teachers feel, the Florida Curri- 
culum Laboratory of the University of Florida, has issued a mimeo- 
graphed brochure on “Materials for Use in Studying Selected Topics 
in National Defense.” An interesting sign of the belligerent times 
in which we are living! Obviously, no textbooks are available 
which cover this timely subject. If it is true that happy is the nation 
that has no history, so likewise may it be said that happy is the 
educational system that never has had to concern itself with prob- 
lems of national defense, real or hypothetical. 


The materials which the Florida booklet contains are grouped, 
according to the March number of THe Scnoot Review, under 
three selected topics: (1) “Defending the Americas: Policies and 
Plans,” (2) ‘““Democracy in Action: Principles and Programs,’’ and 
(3) “Understanding Latin American Countries and Problems.” A 
unique field of interest for the school children of America! 
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April, 1941 
Tests of English Usage 


The only possible excuse for teaching principles of grammar 
and patterns of speech behavior lies in the hope that such teaching 
will result in improvement in language habits in practical situa- 
tions. Yet most objective tests persist in measuring in the same 
formal manner that has been employed in the teaching of gramma- 
tical material; thus most tests measure merely the retention of 
knowledge of formal grammar and leave unchallenged the question 
of how far the acquisition of formal grammar has influenced the 
practice of the individual. No test could possibly be contrived 
which would be entirely natural, but certainly the test which pre- 
sents material in which continuity of thought and purpose domi- 
nates is to be preferred to one in which sentences containing errors 
to be recognized and corrected stand quite alone, thoroughly unre- 
lated to anything that precedes and anything that follows. Leland 
P. Bradford of the University of Illinois has studied exhaustively 
the results when two tests, one of each type, was administered to 
three groups at different age levels: school boys and girls, university 
Juniors and Seniors, and adults no longer attending school. 


One test contained fifty incorrect usage items distributed 
irregularly through a short story of approximately five hundred 
words, and the other comprised eighty sentences, unrelated, seventy- 
five of which contained errors to be corrected. And for purposes of 
more exact comparison, thirty-three of these usage items were used 
in each test, in different settings, to be sure. The use of “set” for 
“sat,” for example, appeared in the short story as “I set in the 
back part of the boat.” and in the sentence test as “Mary set 
patiently waiting.” That many of these errors were caught in one 
version but not in the other by the same individual is a highly 
significant comment on the effectiveness of our method of teaching 
English usage. 

The logical interpretation of the correlated results is that our 
teaching of grammar is so formalized that errors in grammar are 
much more easily recognized when presented in the same formal 
fashion. It would indicate further that both our teaching and our 
testing have emphasized the recognition or recall of the material 
presented rather than the use of that material in practical and 
necessary situations. 
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Typewriting in the Schools 

Out of a mass of highly technical discussion on the teaching 
of typewriting in the high school grades in an article by a teacher 
in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago come two 
or three really basic truths. This reviewer has not seen before any 
such statement in print as “Teaching typewriting in any manner 
which is unrelated to the written language needs of the pupil is 
time wasted.”” Such a statement makes sense. The comparison, 
page after page, of the Dvorak and Universal keyboards to show 
that the left hand writes 45.7% of the letters on one while it writes 
55.7% on the other seems highly unimportant if true, but the pro- 
nouncement that “instruction in typing is not justified unless the 
objective is educational rather than vocational” is, it seems, sage 
wisdom. 

All this, of course, applies to the inclusion of typing in the 
school curriculum. Those of us who compose much more readily 
and effectively on the typewriter than with pen and pencil will 
instantly recognize the value of such a course for the boy whose 
ability to put his thoughts on paper may lag far behind his pro- 
ficiency in getting ideas and in expressing them orally, where we 
frown on any such course given primarily for none other than a 
vocational end. 


Responsibility of Education in Time of Crisis 

In a discerning article in the April number of ScHoot anp 
Socrety, Harry K. Newburn of the University of Iowa discusses 
the function of schools and their duty in the present national crisis. 
Should the school commit itself to problems of internal national 
defense at the expense of its fundamental responsibility to society? 
“Tt is only natural,” he says, “that the schools be included among 
the agencies expected to assist materially in the program of internal 
defense. Schools are receiving all sorts of demands for the provi- 
sion of special training, for the inculcation of certain points of view, 
and for assistance in educating the general public.” There is no 
gainsaying that it is the clear responsibility of all organizations, as 
well as of individuals, to assist and co-operate in matters of internal 
defense. “But,’’ says the writer, ‘to assume such an obligation as 
the only, or even the primary, purpose of education at this or at 
any time would be not only a grave mistake but actually a national 
calamity of great magnitude.” 
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The schools cannot, of course, be indifferent to the challenge 
of the times, but he argues strongly against the relinquishing by 
the schools of their “fundamental and continouus responsibility to 
society.”” To shift the emphasis in the functioning of the nation’s 
schools would be, he insists, “to display a woeful lack of under- 
standing.”’ Education is, the writer points out, “the life-blood of 
society, and the fundamental obligation of education in any society 
is to transmit to coming generations that which the society thinks 
is good.”” The task of education is far greater than the problem 
of the moment. “Education in any nation must be staged in terms 
of ultimate and far-reaching goals.”’ 

The author makes an earnest plea for “‘an educational program 
to offset the weaknesses recognized as constituting the greatest 
peril of a democratic society — the weaknesses of men, in every 
case.” “As educators,” he says, “we must believe in, and rest our 
case on, the improbability of the individual. We must realize that 
wars are man made, as are churches, schools, and, in fact, all insti- 
tutions good and bad. We must recognize that a society can be 
molded only through the development of individuals ready and 
able to fight, if need be, for that society. We must be convinced of 
the fact that only by improving man can we improve society. If 
we ever needed evidence of the tremendous power of the individual 
for good or bad, it is provided in the picture of present-day Ger- 
many, where a handful of wilful, cunning, and unscrupulous men 
are able to direct the destinies of a great people. If we ever needed 
proof of the effectiveness of education when unified about a single 
goal, it is before us in the picture of Nazi youth eager to sacrifice 
all for their leader and state.” 

— Ropert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
April, 1941 

The weekly issues of this journal have a way of piling up. With 
at least a half-dozen good articles that ought to be discussed, I 
choose, as usual, the one which appeals to me most. (This is not 
to say that I agree with the author’s views.) 

James Marshall is the President of the Board of Education of 
New York City. He has given us, in the issue of April 12, a provoca- 
tive exposition which he has called “Fallacies of the Faint of Heart.” 
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The fallacies are these: (1) the belief that modern education 
has softened our children, (2) that education has lowered its stand- 
ards, and (3) that democracy is inefficient and democratic educa- 
tion has contributed to such inefficiency. Mr. Marshall discusses 
each of these serialim, and presents convincing arguments to sup- 
port his own position that modern education has not softened our 
children, has not lowered its standards, and is not inefficient. 

The author first looks at the views of the classicists. They 
complain that modern education “has disregarded the classics, has 
pushed out the classics.” To the classicists “this means that the 
educational standards have been lowered, that education has been 
cheapened and made too easy.”” To Mr. Marshall this is a “non 
sequitur.” (Interesting that Mr. Marshall chooses to use the term 
non sequitur. It must be noted, however, that his next sentence is 
a translation, ‘it just does not follow.” Isn’t there some sort of 
fallacy here too?) 

The classics have not been disregarded, according to the 
author, rather they have been placed “in a more reasonable per- 
spective to other fields of learning.” To many students classical 
education has “‘unfitted them for modern life.” The author takes 
a real “‘crack” at Hutchins and Adler, and the St. John’s people, 
because they believe it is more important to study Aristotle’s logic, 
to debate the “old question of how many Archangels can fit on the 
point of a needle than to have young people learn to use needles, 
to make sewing machines or discuss the problems of the needle 
worker.”” Mr. Marshall believes that the classics “‘“may inspire 
thought and understanding, but they are dangerous to thought 
and understanding when sanctified as subjects worthier of study 
than the forms of current civilization.” 

Mr. Marshall reasons further: 


“The classically trained professor beatified the classics 
and sang in the choir of the Ivory Tower. The professions 
themselves have lost much of their medievalism. The student 
body of high schools and colleges has grown to encompass all 
economic classes and all ambitions. They no longer aim only 
at the professions. As a whole, students are no longer stimu- 
lated by the classics. They want to learn science, mechanical 
skills, commercial skills and the dynamic matter of economic 
and political science. Education is responding to the demands 
of changing conditions of living. Education is gearing itself 
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to meet these new needs. In so doing, it is not lowering 

standards. If it did not do so there would be an anarchy of 

standards because they would be divorced from life.” 

After all this he takes pains to emphasize that he believes 
children should be expected to master difficult learning situations 
even though it is quite clear that he believes difficulty is independent 
of the subjects of special privilege. The classics have no monopoly 
on difficulty. Can we have subjects which are both difficult and 
useful, that is, of course, granting that the classics are not very 
useful in a modern world, at least not for “all the children of all 
the people.” 

The argument about the supposed inefficiency of democracy 
and of democratic education is the best part of Mr. Marshall’s 
article. He examines the objectives of democratic education and 
the criteria to be used in determining efficiency. Do we want 
power? Do we want the efficiency of the German military ma- 
chine? Do we want our schools to train “a generation of young 
men prepared to hurl themselves to death, crying ‘Heil Hitler,’ or 
Heil anybody else? If we do, democracy and democratic education 
are woefully inefficient.” 

Or, do we want a people “who are able to work, able to seek 
pleasure and ready to die, if need be, in defense of those things 
that they hold precious; but not at the direction of anyone?” Mr. 
Marshall tells succinctly what he wants, and in terms of his ob- 
jectives and criteria he believes our education has a high degree 
of efficiency. Read what he has tosay. He is worth reading. Then 
ask yourself, ““What do I think?” 

— Rosert N. Hinkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


The Classics 
Forms and Functions 
The recent S. E. B. convention was of the kind that justifies 
the custom of holding conventions. Every delegate had reason to 
go back home with some inspiration towards better teaching. The 
various papers read, whether or not they won approval from all, 
opened up vistas of thought which invite subsequent exploration. 
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In the Latin section I suggested that the Latin examinations 
be made to conform more strictly to the type of the College Entrance 
Examinations. Most of our pupils will eventually take C. E. B. 
examinations, so why not habituate them from the beginning to 
that species of test? To effect this, all we need to do is to elimi- 
nate the questions on forms in Part I of the S. E. B. examinations. 
I have reason to believe that many delegates were interested in 
my proposal, and I hope that they will make their views known 
through the BULLETIN. 


It was pointed out to me in the section meeting and in private 
conversations that the boarding schools have a very special reason 
for retaining the questions on forms. The examiners, it was indi- 
cated, wish to find out whether a boy (or a girl) has at least some 
mastery of forms even though the functional adaptation of the 
forms leaves much to be desired. I was told that the purposes of 
the C. E. B. examinations and of the S. E. B. examinations were 
not identical. C. E. B. presupposes the foundation work; S. E. B., 
on the other hand, is largely concerned to know just what has been 
done with regard to training in the knowledge of forms, which, of 
course, must be learned if the pupil is to go on with Latin. Since 
the sub-preparatory teachers must teach the forms in some way, 
it was urged that the preparatory schools ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to determine how well this job has been performed. Some 
lads do not make out well in the translations. If they show any 
ability in Part I, the officers of the preparatory schools have then 
something to go by in making a judgment as to the placing of these 
pupils. 

I have endeavored to state the argument for the forms, from 
memory, in all fairness and with impartiality. I must confess that 
the argument is impressive. In the section meeting there was very 
little time for discussion, and doubtless much more could be said 
in favor of keeping the examinations as they are now. 


My chief objection to the forms is that the time devoted to 
the preparation for the answering of such highly technical ques- 
tions as, Write the THIRD person PLURAL, PERFECT tense, 
INDICATIVE mood, ACTIVE voice of sto, might better be spent 
on practice in reading or in Latin composition. The reading of 
Latin is after all our immediate objective. There are five elements 
in the question just quoted, in addition to the fact that sto is what 
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the boys call a very tricky verb. Alpha, Part I, calls upon a seventh 
grade boy to make at least 108 decisions before he starts work on 
what Latin is taught for, namely, the reading of Latin, and when 
he has finished his stint of translation into English, the hardest 
part of the examination is awaiting him, the sentences to be ren- 
dered into Latin. When a boy translates it is fortified, he is doing 
a very different task from what he is trying to do when he is con- 
fronted with a question which demands the third person singular, 
present indicative passive, of munio. In fact a boy can write muni- 
tur in answer to that question without knowing what munilur 
means, and I have seen this done. 

I sympathize with, and I believe I understand the desire of 
those who wish to retain the forms. It seems to me, however, that 
what they are looking for can be obtained in another way. A 
number of very easy sentences could be given at the beginning of 
the examination, sentences gradually becoming more difficult until 
the standard of proficiency for the given level is reached. These 
easy sentences, both in English and Latin, will separate from the 
others those boys who know the forms, but who cannot use them 
well in sentences of more than ordinary difficulty. As I under- 
stand the matter from explanations hastily put forth in private 
conversations, the preparatory school examiners want to classify 
these lads who are merely in the stage of formal knowledge and 
are without much ability to apply their knowledge in sentence 
work. 

In asking for freedom to develop functional exercises, that is, 
in asking for more time for use of words and less prescription of 
technical details, I am not advocating slipshod methods of teach- 
ing Latin; much less am I advocating abolition of formal drill in 
Latin grammar. I would not teach any foreign language without 
formal grammatical drill, and [ think that the omission of formal 
grammar in the teaching of English is an abomination. Formal 
drill there must be, but it has its limits. Here as elsewhere, est 
modus in rebus. What we are really trying to do is to train our 
pupils to read Latin with some degree of facility and with a great 
deal of pleasure in the attempt. This can be accomplished by 
requiring written translations of matter suitable to their years, plus 
all the pertinent grammar involved in the selections assigned, plus 
a generous amount of translation from English into Latin, and 
after that, sight reading under the direction of the teacher. If 
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this reading matter is well chosen, there will be no complaints about 
the deadly dreariness and dismal monotony of Latin. 


Translation and English Composition 


In an address entitled The Old and the New Humanities de- 
livered by Professor Howard F. Lowry before the Ohio Classical 
Conference and printed in the CLassicaL Journat for January, 
1941, the cause of the classics was defended with a grace of style 
and an array of convincing arguments that ought to bring cheer to 
the hearts of all who love the classics because they love the 
humanities. 


One of the most significant statements in this brilliant address 
was made by Professor Lowry when he said that a class of fresh- 
men could learn more of English composition by translating from 
any foreign language that they know than now “under the present 
system, so confused and often so second-rate that most English 
teachers realize in their hearts the appalling thinness of what they 
are trying to do.” Professor Lowry, whose specialty is English, 
did not enlarge upon this topic. The value for English composi- 
tion of translation exercises has long been recognized and admitted. 
One of the reasons why freshmen could learn more about writing 
English, by translating than through their original compositions, is 
that, when they have only their own thoughts and knowledge to 
rely on, they are frequently just moving about in the circle of their 
own mediocrity. The sentences they would form of their own 
initiative, too often bald, colorless, jejune, are not the kind they 
will have to handle when they are translating from eminent foreign 
authors. The long complex sentences of the Latin authors, so diffi- 
cult to put into English, bring home to the young the realization 
that the sentence is an organism which can grow into branches of 
wonderful beauty, power, and strength. It is true that variegated 
sentence structure can be found in the best English authors and so 
can be imitated by students who know no foreign language. But 
reading these books and even noting the technique of composition 
employed by the writers is not the same as taking the ideas offered 
by a foreign writer and throwing these ideas into the shape and 
form that they ought to have in a good English sentence. Nobody, 
as far as I know, has advocated learning anatomy merely from a 
textbook. The student who for years has learned to make careful 
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translations from the great Roman authors, has done considerable 
dissecting, and will be all the better for it. 


Greek and Roman Totalitarianism 


Children of the present generation are growing up within the 
hearing of all this talk about the totalitarian state. Middle-aged 
and older people cannot recall their having been shaken by the 
repercussions of political philosophy as are the children of today. 
Democracy was accepted as one of the almost natural phenomena 
of our lives. To be democratic was normal in this country and in 
most of the literature that came into the hands of children. No 
plea had to be made for democracy; it was just there in our midst 
as a fact. It was the belief of most of us not long ago that, as the 
world got better, it would become more democratic. Noone dreamed 
that a violent reaction against democracy would set in during any 
future years that we might hope to see. This totalitarian thing 
should be explained to the children; for they may have to choose 
between it and what we older ones are sure is by far a saner way of 
life. 

I think that the first observation to be made about totali- 
tarianism is that it is not new. Classic scholars know that the 
so-called ancient democracies were not democracies in the sense in 
which we use the term and enjoy the system. 

The ancient city-states were omnipotent, not as Blackstone 
held parliament to be omnipotent, but in the literal meaning of 
the word for governmental purposes. The citizen of the ancient 
state had no independence. The ancient state was an expansion 
of the family. In the primitive family the father was absolute 
master because he was believed to be the creator of life. When 
the father died, his spirit continued to hold dominion over his 
descendants. As the human group gradually developed from family 
into clan, tribe, and state, the idea of the complete patria polestas 
was carried along, and in the city-state the paternal power reached 
its full-blown maturity. The state was the communis parens om- 
nium with everything implied in that phrase as used by ancient 
men. 

The ancient citizen had no need to pledge for the defense of 
his country, his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor: they already 
belonged to the state. The Roman citizen had to answer the call 
to arms until he was fifty; the Athenian citizen was not exempted 
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from military service until he was sixty; the Spartan citizen was 
always liable to conscription. Due process of law protects the 
property of the American citizen from the hands of the state even 
when the state may have great need of his property. The ancient 
state was not restricted by any due process clause or by the neces- 
sity of compensating despoiled citizens. The state entered into the 
lives of private citizens with its dietary and sumptuary laws. The 
ancient codes of Sparta and of Rome commanded the father to put 
deformed children to death. There is no doubt that Aristotle and 
Plato believed that the question of deformity should be settled in 
this manner. The Spartan state claimed dominion over the most 
natural of human emotions, forbidding the relatives of slain soldiers 
to show any signs of grief. 

The ancient state required all citizens to take their citizenship 
seriously; if they did not, they could be punished for incivism. 
The man who elected a life of studious retirement might find that 
he had run foul of the law. The idea of living one’s own life was 
foreign to ancient political theory. Party strife was frequent in 
ancient Athens; every citizen had to declare himself; nobody was 
allowed to remain neutral. In the modern totalitarian state there 
is this difference: only one party exists, and every citizen must be 
for that party. The principle is the same; the mode of application 
has developed divergently. So deadly in earnest were the Athe- 
nians about their factionalism that confiscation of property and 
exile awaited the detached person who wanted nothing more than 
to mind his own business and to possess his soul in peace. 

Education was completely under state control. The Spartan 
father had nothing to say about the education of his son. Plato 
gives us the Athenian theory of education when he tells us that 
“children belong less to their parents than to the city” (Laws VII). 
The totalitarians of our time have taken over the bodies of the 
children, and ever solicitiously train their physiques to make them 
hardy and enduring servants of the great Leviathan. There is 
classic precedent for the gymnastics and marching songs and fes- 
tivals of Hitlerian youth. Whenever private instruction existed in 
Athens, it was always under sufference and could at any moment 
be forbidden. The Athenians had no supreme court to protect the 
natural rights of citizens. 


Not even religious liberty flourished in the ancient state. A 
man had to worship the divinities of his country. In later times 
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this theory was the basis for the persecution of the Christians. 
Not to worship the gods of one’s country was unpatriotic, and the 
crime of incivism. 

Innocent men could be banished from their native land for 
potential political crimes that they had never formed any intention 
of committing. 


After a long analysis of the origin and development of the 
ancient state the distinguished French historian Fustel de Cou- 
langes thus summarizes his findings on the subject of the omnipo- 
tence of those ancient sovereignties: 


“It is a singular error, therefore, among all human errors, to 
believe that in the ancient cities men enjoyed liberty. They had 
not even the idea of it. They did not believe that there could 
exist any right as against the city and its gods” (“The Ancient City” 
by Fustel de Coulanges, translated by Willard Small, Boston and 
New York, 1874). 

This old book is a mine of information for teachers of Latin 
and Greek. One who has not read this book will find after careful 
study of it that many passages which have been merely translated 
as parts of the daily assignments have not given up their secrets 
in the simple process of being rendered into English. “The Ancient 
City”’ will bring to life the seemingly dry bones of a dead language. 


In the comparison of Greek and Roman totalitarianism with 
its modern revivals the advantage appears to be on the side of the 
ancient form of state absolutism. From my own readings I do 
not get the impression that the ancient citizen was as hampered, 
as cribbed, and confined in his daily life as must be the inhabitants 
of those parts of Europe in which the omnipotent state has been 
reincarnated. Certainly the Athenians thought that they had 
liberty. They produced the kind of literature and art that free men 
are supposed to be capable of creating. They did not have an 
Ogpu or a Gestapo. Yet the principle underlying their political 
philosophy confused a means with an end, overemphasized the 
importance of the state and underemphasized the importance of 
the individual. The state for the ancients was not the “fine con- 
summate flower” of man’s sociability, at once the symbol and the 
realization of his temporal felicity, but something divine for which 
man existed. If the bad principle on which the ancient state was 
founded did not always produce all the bad fruits one ought to 
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expect from bad principles, this was at most a lucky accident. An 
evil theory can at any time flower into the deadly nightshade of 
poisonous fact. 


— P. J. Downrne, 
The Browning School, New York City. 


English 
THE ENGLIsH JOURNAL 


March, 1941 

These are the times that are about to try men’s souls. A 
trumpet-blast which calls American teachers from their diddling 
and pettifogging, their omphalic contemplation, their pet-theory 
expansiveness — an electrifying tocsin — is sounded by Dr. E. A. 
Cross, president of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
in his address entitled And Among These. First pointing out and 
elaborating the seriousness of the war situation for America — 
stay out, win, lose, or draw — he shows how trained men by the 
millions will be needed. But is our present public education capable 
of laying the simplest foundation for such training? No, says Dr. 
Cross. We have built up our system of education as if we believed 
that all men should be assumed to have the same physique, the 
same I. Q., and the same spiritual capacity. At present the pace 
is actually set by the slow-witted, the dull boy. The mentally 
inferior are educated as if they were the equals of the best. The 
education they are fitted for, skilled work with their hands, is 
almost entirely neglected. 

Our young people in their twenties have been schooled in a 
philosophy that frowns upon being required to do anything dis- 
tasteful. Modern education is trying to teach all the children to 
reason their way through a maze of facts to a logical conclusion. 
Dr. Cross asks: “Is it better to have children gabble about adult 
problems and arrive at wrong answers, or sometimes — often — to 
be told, to have things explained, and in the end come to know the 
truth?” He affirms that we are turning out glib, half-educated 
children, impatient of hard work (pleasant or unpleasant), soft, 
lacking in respect for law or any kind of authority, passive absorbers 
of fifth-grade, second-hand, nickel-plated, smart wisecracks of the 
radio and the movies. When Jefferson spoke of inalienable rights, 
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he forgot to mention inalienable responsibilities, inalienable privi- 
leges, duties, obligations — for rights and privileges in the nature 
of things are balanced by duties and responsibilities. Our schools 
must become a virile, positive force in this nation. 

The English teacher’s share in the program of bringing up a 
new and different generation of Americans is central; for no matter 
what the present or the next brood of “new” educators may tell 
us, the ability to read is the foundation of education — not the 
ability to read the colored supplements of the Sunday papers, but 
the ability to get meaning from a page of print, the ability to get 
the thought of a writer who is telling a story, explaining something, 
giving directions, or arguing. Another aspect of the English- 
teacher’s importance is based upon the emotional appeal of litera- 
ture. What men know as facts lie at the foundation of what we 
determine to do. But the energy to do, the resolution to sacrifice, 
to die, if necessary, for an ideal, is emotional. Literature that 
makes its appeal to the feelings — to laughter, to tears, to pensive- 
ness, to hilarity, to grim determination, to any of the emotions that 
go along with a knowledge of facts —is a hundred times more 
potent in shaping conduct, in influencing individuals and nations, 
than the most logical, intellectual argument or exposition that was 
ever spoken or written. 

Dr. Cross’s guess is “that we shall find it imperative to organize 
schools on a two-track or three-track system and require English 
teachers to provide reading, writing, and speaking suited to the 
two or three educational levels. Also, that the whole education of 
the low-intelligence group, both in the kinds of things to be done 
and the quality of output, will have to be different from that of the 
high-intelligence group. Again, it will be as praiseworthy for the 
low-intelligence pupil to turn out a piece of first-rate work as for 
the genius to do a piece of creative reasoning on his level.” 

Practically all of the foregoing is quoted directly from Dr. 
Cross’s straightforward, hard-hitting, brilliant article. If you want 
to read something worth reading, go to the original itself. 


English in the American Scene, by Lou LaBrant, is a sound and 
timely consideration of what things English-teachers can do. The 
first of these is to direct their teaching toward those issues which 
cannot safely be deferred, and the thinking of their students to the 
workings of language in their destinies today. Basic to the success 
of fascism has been an insane use of language; basic to Americans 
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is an honest use of language and an understanding of its relation to 
life. “Our students are almost frantic for some sense of security 
which will be beyond physical safety and economic comfort. This 
may be called religion but is not limited by what many imply by 
that term. Literature may teach young people (1) that individual 
fears are not unique, that there are others in the same situation; 
(2) that human life is valuable and has a future worth struggling 
to make better; (3) that there can be a valid faith in values of a 
non-material kind; (4) an understanding of their own world, this 
America. Without language honestly used civilization cannot 
stand.” This article too is a good one, but it lacks the salty prac- 
ticality of Dr. Cross’s exposition. Dr. LaBrant’s recommendations 
apply only to able, college-material students; and even in our inde- 
pendent schools we do not always have a clear majority of these. 

There are other articles well worth reading in this issue of the 
ENGLIsH JOURNAL: The Grammar of American English in a Language 
Program, by Charles C. Fries; The Problem of Meaning in Reading, 
by Paul McKee; a literary article on Ernest Hemingway which this 
reviewer would like to allow himself the luxury of discussing in 
terms of a letter which he wrote to the S. R. L., several weeks ago; 
and a goodly blossoming of articles about how to teach free verse, 
speech, backgrounds, and the like. I cannot help feeling that the 
latter group are becoming “seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick.” 
As Ring Lardner once wrote: “As for a big vocabulary getting a 
person anywheres or doing them any good, they’s a party living in 
our house that is 2 yrs. old and I don’t suppose he has got a vocabu- 
lary of more than 200 wds. and even some of them sounds foreign, 
but this bird gets whatever he wants and I don’t know of nobody 
who I would rather trade jobs with.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


Modern Languages 


Tue Frencn REVIEW 
March, 1941 
F. Vial, Francois Mauriac au Théétre. In a learned and pene- 
trating article, Mr. Vial analyzes Mauriac’s Asmodée, in the light 
of his novels, with which it has striking similarities, and in the 
light of Mauriac’s own personal observations and Journal. The 
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highly dramatic conflict between purity and impurity which char- 
acterizes almost every sentence that this great novelist has written, 
is excellent material for the theatre. Mr. Vial points, in addition, 
to the vigorous, almost blunt, dialogue of the novels, in which far 
more is suggested by the spoken word than the mere words would 
seem to say, and finds it good whether in novel or drama. 


Mauriac, it seems, is not troubled by the sameness of his 
theme, nor even by an almost exact repetition of milieu and detail, 
as they occur and recur in his works. In the case of the drama he 
was seeking not to make of himself a new personality, but to find 
a new outlet for expression. In Asmodée, as in Génétriz, as in Le 
Baiser au Lépreuz, as in Thérése Desqueyrouz, evil is a force or 
factor, which is not the property of one person or of a group of 
persons, as opposed to others who are good. The conflict between 
good and evil takes place in the mind and body of all his charac- 
ters. The seemingly “pure” are not exempt. 

The richness of this single theme, which is timeless and inex- 
haustible, and Mauriac’s mature and modern genius which enables 
him to discover in himself ever new and always convincing charac- 
ters to implement his vision of the drama of life, are among the 
outstanding facts of modern French literature. 


M. Riley, French With Music. A suggested procedure for the 
use of French songs in the classroom. A list of available collections 
of songs is included. 


Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
March, 1941 


C. O. Arndt and R. Kirkpatrick, Exploring Foreign Language 
Cultures. Beginning with the study of General Language, of the 
significance and history of language, and of the “growth of the 
romance language family, springing from a Latin base,” students 
of the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School embarked on an 
“enrichment program.” After class discussion of Roman institu- 
tions, customs, etc., “reading units (in Latin)’’ were undertaken. 
Discussion followed to clarify the text. A variety of subjects were 
thus studied and much information about ancient Rome dissem- 
inated. There was also collateral reading in English, and use of 
realia. 


The same method was followed with other languages. 
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In conclusion, the authors say, “the purpose . . . to give 
the student an experience in languages, to enable him to make 
either direct or vicarious contact with countries and peoples beyond 
the American pale, and to understand how inevitably these must 
contribute to, influence, and be influenced by his own American 
culture. . . . To hold that these studies must be postponed 
until such time as the student is able to read a foreign language is 
reminiscent of the thinking done during the Middle Ages.” 


In all, this is an admirable procedure and has in it excellent 
suggestions for the serious language teacher. The need for such 
orientation, for such breaking of the artificial limits of subjects, 
especially within the field of foreign languages, is obvious. It is, 
however, in no sense a justification of the elimination of the serious 
study of foreign languages as vehicles of thought and communica- 
tion in themselves. No amount of discussion, or of interesting 
information, or manipulated or predigested texts can replace the 
experience of getting into the thick of a foreign language to under- 
stand how its sounds and words work. In fact, without the latter, 
the other is but thin veneer —a superficial knowledge which is 
flattering but dangerous. 


W. R. Rice, Liberal Arts and the School of Education. At the 
University of Syracuse the School of Education and the foreign 
language teachers work hand in hand, aid and supplement each 
other. Mr. Rice correctly points out that this is natural and pos- 
sible, and that the present conflicts between the two are not inerad- 
icable. Undoubtedly such is the case, or will be when we all come 
to a general agreement about aims and practices in education. 
However, that there is some serious disagreement at present on 
these questions is a fact none can deny. 


We, foreign language teachers of the secondary school species, 
have undoubtedly been hampered by our own pedagogic frailties 
(too evident, alas), by the limited conception of language study as 
a course in (1) grammar, (2) reading — preparing for college or exams 
and without an integrated role in the educational picture. And we 
have doubtless needed the educationist to stir us out of our lethargy. 
But let us hope that in the coming Struggle for Power in American 
Education, if the language teachers are not completely victorious, 
the educationists at least will learn some lessons of humility and 
perspective. 
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Mr. Rice’s point is well taken, but he seems to over-simplify 
the situation and the problem. There can be no co-operation when 
absolutely divergent views as to the role of education are main- 
tained. A cursory study of much that has been written and said 
by many educationists shows us clearly that they lean more and 
more strongly toward the education of the adolescent as a unit in 
society, rather than as an individual in his own right. There 
undoubtedly is a meeting ground for these two points of view. 
Both are highly important. Too much of the former will lead per- 
haps to regimentation and superficiality, and too much of the latter 
— if it is really good it will include the former, though unhappily 
it often does not — will result in dry and formalized exercises. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Libraries 

In a previous issue a report was promised on School Library 
Service in the United States by Henry L. Cecil and Willard A. Heaps, 
published by Wilson in November, 1940. From the point of view 
of our member schools, no great significance can be attached to 
this volume, since it is entirely concerned with the growth and 
administration of libraries in the public school system. This is not 
to say that library service in public schools has nothing in common 
with library service in private schools: its larger purposes in both 
spheres are, or ought to be, identical. The first chapter of this 
volume, “Importance of School Library Service in the Modern 
Educational Program,” consists of a series of associated statements 
outlining such larger purposes and is of general application. The 
second chapter, wherein the concomitant growth of library service 
and educational thought is traced, provides a useful historical 
account. The remaining five chapters are devoted to administra- 
tive problems which bear directly on public school library service. 
As a matter of fact, the basis of the book is Dr. Cecil’s dissertation 
entitled “An Interpretive Study of School Library Service for the 
School Superintendent,” completed at New York University in 1939. 
The present volume is addressed primarily to school administrators. 

In handling the basic ideas of their opening chapter, the 
authors have difficulty in assimilating source materials and in organ- 
izing them into a logical statement of first principles. They 
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conclude that the library “develops the educational program of the 
school in the following ways: (1) it supplies material for the teacher 
to integrate and correlate all subjects; (2) it supplies new material 
to meet new social needs; (3) it eliminates material of doubtful 
value, substituting something more significant; (4) it assists in the 
guidance program of the school; (5) it provides for individual 
differences; (6) it stimulates original thinking, thus arousing the 
creative impulse; (7) it trains a student for independent study and 
continuing self-education.”’ As a list of co-ordinate functions, this 
is rather strange; what, for example, is the relation of item (3) to 
the scheme, or why are (5), (6), and (7) completely distinguished? 
We may divine what the authors intend, and we suspect it has 
been said better elsewhere. 

April’s Wilson Library Bulletin, as many may have noticed, 
contains an all-too-brief article by Mary J. Webb, Librarian of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys. Under the title The Student’s Own 
Library, Miss Webb discusses the ever-challenging question of 
student assistance as handled in her library. Of particular interest 
is the fact that, at Horace Mann, student assistants are not neces- 
sarily either members of the Library Committee or scholarship boys, 
but merely boys who show ability and willingness to perform use- 
ful work at from 30 cents to 50 cents per hour, according to age 
and experience. 

While we heartily agree with Miss Webb that student partici- 
pation in library activities is worth while in developing a sense of 
responsibility and co-operation on the part of all boys, we should 
like to know a good deal more than she tells us about how she hit 
upon her present method of recruiting assistants, how the Library 
Committee fits into the picture, and how students are selected for 
and trained in the work that they perform. Perhaps exigencies of 
space in the Bulletin prevented a fuller and clearer explanation. 


Some of the best general statements, we think, which have 
recently been made about the fundamental nature and uses of 
libraries come from the seasoned pen of the present Librarian of 
Congress, Archibald MacLeish. It is worth while to notice that 
the three most important of those statements are now gathered 
between covers in the new volume of Mr. MacLeish’s selected prose, 
A Time to Speak (Houghton, 1941). They are: Of the Librarian’s 
Profession, Libraries in the Contemporary Crisis, and The Librarian 
and the Democratic Process. The twenty-three other papers included 
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in the volume, ranging over a large field of social, political, and 
literary questions, are also of recurring interest to all who have to 
do with the power of the printed word. In these present days, A 
Time to Speak deserves a rather special place on our professional 
shelves. 
— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Natural Science 
Consumer Science 
By Aurrep H. Hansratu and Jonn H. Harms. Pp. xii+692. 
(The Macmillan Company) 

This book is intended to teach the basic principles of science 
through the familiar objects of everyday life. The authors believe 
that, for the average person, a qualitative rather than a quantita- 
tive knowledge of science is adequate. As a result there is little 
reference to scientific theories, only the simplest types of mathe- 
matical computations, and no laboratory work by the student. 

Nevertheless, the book covers an astonishing array of topics. 
It is informative to a high degree and the rapidly changing pano- 
rama must appeal to the young student. To the teacher who feels 
that the best introduction to science is via its applications and 
gadgets, the book has much to offer. 

Each chapter is introduced by a number of leading questions 
which are intended to focus the attention of the student. Every 
chapter is discursive and the narrative is not interrupted by 
descriptions of class demonstrations. 

As a pedagogic project there are points of controversy and the 
conservative teacher will take issue with the authors who maintain 
that the scientific method can be taught without emphasis upon the 
quantitative aspects of physics and chemistry. Over simplification 
of the narrative has inevitably resulted in some loose phraseology. 
On page 49 appears the puzzling statement, ‘““These are spectacular 
ways to make a fortune in science; some of the simplest mechanical 
and electrical devices or chemical formulas may be equally remun- 
erative.” Moreover, the mature reader will take issue with the 
opinion on page 29, “Energy is at once the most important thing 
in existence and the only thing in existence.” 

— Joun C. Hoge, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 











